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their friend is not sufficiently attentive to their interest, and some-
times even to break out into open remonstrances, especially if they
think they are entitled to plead the merit of any considerable services
to strengthen their respective claims. But to be capable of reproach-
ing- a man with the obligations you have conferred upon him is a dis-
position exceedingly contemptible and odious; it is his part, indeed,
not to forget the good offices he has received; but ill, certainly, would
it become his friend to be the monitor for that purpose.
It is not sufficient, therefore, merely to behave with an easy conde-
scension towards those friends who are of less considerable note
than oneself; it is incumbent upon him to bring them forward, and,
as much as possible, to raise their consequence. The apprehension of
not being treated with sufficient regard sometimes creates much un-
easiness in this connection; and those tempers are most liable to be
disquieted by this suspicion that are inclined to entertain too low an
opinion of their own merit. It is the part therefore of a generous and
benevolent mind to endeavor to relieve his friend from the mortifica-
tion of these humiliating sentiments, not only by professions, but by
essential services.
The proper measure by which these services ought to be regu-
lated must be taken partly from the extent of our own power, and
partly from what the person who is the object of our particular af-
fection has abilities to sustain. For how unlimited soever a man's
authority and influence might be, it would be impossible to raise in-
discriminately all his friends by turns into the same honorable sta-
tions. Thus Scipio, although he had sufficient interest to procure the
consular dignity for Publius Rutilius, could not perform the same
good office for Lucius, the brother of that consul. But even admit-
ting that you had the arbitrary disposal of every dignity of the state,
still it would be necessary well to examine whether your friend's
talents were equal to his ambition, and sufficiently qualified him to
discharge the duties of the post in question, with credit to himself
and advantage to the public.
It is proper to observe that in stating the duties and obligations
of friendship, those intimacies alone can justly be taken into con-
sideration which are formed at a time of life when men's characters
are decided, and their judgments arrived at maturity. As to the as-
sociates of our early years, the companions and partners of our puerile
pleasures and amusements, they can by no means, simply on that ac-
count, be deemed in the number of friends. Indeed, if the first objects
of our affection had the best claim to be received into that rank, our
nurses and our pedagogues would certainly have a right to the most
considerable share of our regard. Some degree of it is unquestion-
ably due to them, but of a kind, however, far different from that which
is the subject of our present inquiry. The truth is, were our early